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NEW COINS IN THE CLASSICAL COLLECTION 


HE embellishment of coins, although 

originating without doubt from a 

purely practical need and ever serving 
a utilitarian purpose, has been developed 
at various times to a high degree of artistic 
excellence. There is great beauty in the 
classical coins of the earlier periods, when 
engraved dies were the result of individual 
impulse and effort, and simple needs 
permitted the designer to work with a 
corresponding simplicity appropriate to 
the limited space at his disposal. More 
elaborate are the coins of later periods 
with their more or less complex legends 
and allusive types and symbols, but they 
are none the less of high order and many 
are preéminently artistic. 

A group of fourteen Greek and Roman 
coins recently presented to the Art Institute 
by W. F. Dunham were shown during the 
summer months in the recent accessions 
room. They are now exhibited with the 
classical objects in Gunsaulus Hall, and 
the coins described below are shown by 
them: elves in the order mentioned. One 
bronze, eight silver, and five gold coins 
comprise this group. They are representa- 
tive of a large collection owned by the 
Art Institute which, unfortunately, has 
never been exhibited because of lack of 
space. 

The earliest of these new coins (Figure 1) 
is a small silver piece about five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter.! The Boeotian shield, 
or buckler, appears alone on the obverse, 
its outer rim outlined in low felief against 
a smooth undecorated field. The convex 
face of the shield rises in high relief, and 
the absence of any sharply defined edges 
gives a semblance of modeling. On the 


1 Diameter, #4”; weight, 41 grains 


FIGURE I FIGURE 2 


FIGURE 3 


reverse a deep and clear-cut incuse squar 
bears within its recess an amphora in hig! 
relief with two small unknown symbols 
beside it and one beneath. The polished 
surfaces of vase and field stand out as hig! 
lights against the darker incuse area. The 
striking of the die a little above the centre 
of the flan, or blank metal, has produced » 
pleasing variation in the segmental spaces 
about the square. 

A silver coin of Macedonia (Neapolis, 
soo-411 B.C.)* is interesting for its 
whimsical Gorgon head (Figure 2). Un- 
fortunately there is a plugged hole in the 
field, but the head itself has remained in- 
tact. Puffed out cheeks and outstanding 
ears, the depression in the centre of the 
forehead, the formal treatment of the 
curly hair, the long, extended tongue, and 
a nose long since flattened into a trefoil, 
are combined in a decorative symmetrical 
design of considerable charm. On the 
reverse is an incompletely quartered incuse 
square. 

Both of these coins are of a clear silver 
and have acquired during years of use a 
smooth surface sheen of intrinsic beauty. 

A Campanian silver stater (286-269 
B. C.)® shows two sides well composed in 
rather low relief (Figure 3). On the obverse 
a youthful Janiform head is enclosed in a 
border of dots. On the reverse Jupiter in a 
quadriga rides to the right holding in his 
right hand a thunderbolt and in his left 
a sceptre. Below are the letters ROMA 
incised on a rectangular incuse tablet, and 
the whole is enclosed in a plain border. 


2 Diameter, ft. weight, 58 grains 


* Diameter, ; weight, 95 grains 
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FIGURE 4 


On a Greek silver stater of about 300 
B. C.! we have Ptolemy I of Egypt (Fig- 
ure 4). Portrait heads appeared on Greek 
coins at the close of the fourth century 
B.C., and since that time portraiture has 
been an important element in numismatic 
art. This head, though perhaps lacking in 
beauty of profile, is strong and dignified 
and has been skillfully handled. A portion 
of a dotted border may be seen above the 
head. On the reverse is the badge of the 
Ptolemaic rulers (an eagle erect upon a 
thunderbolt), the name and title of the 
king, a monogram, and several smaller 
marks. 

Another Ptolemaic coin? is of gold. 
Jugate heads appear on both sides: on the 
obverse, Ptolemy II and Arsinoé II; and 
on the reverse Ptolemy I and Berenice I. 
In each case a feeling of perspective has 
been secured by placing the head of the 
queen against the background in low 
relief with very little detail and bringing 
out the portraits of the monarchs in high 
relief and fine delineation. The obverse is 
particularly pleasing. At the left is a small 
shield emblazoned with a _ thunderbolt. 
Above the heads the Greek word AAEA®QN 
—which refers to the marriage of Ptolemy 
with his sister Arsinoé— is inscribed in care- 
fully placed letters. A border of dots has 
been worked out with appreciable care. 
The border on the reverse, however, 
together with the word OAOQN, signifying 
the deification of Ptolemy and Berenice, 
has been somewhat carelessly handled. In 
fact, the whole reverse shows much less 
fmesse than the obverse, although the 
portraits are well done. 


‘Diameter, 1%)"; weight, 206.4 grains 
? Diameter, 174”; weight, 206.4 grains 


There is also in the collection a well 
preserved Attic tetradrachm? of silver on 
which Antiochus of Syria is represented. 

A gold coin of Antoninus Pius (86-161 
A. D.)4 is one of the handsomest in the col- 
lection (Figure 5). The portrait is well 
placed on the field and evidences the skill 
of the artist. The features are delicately 
portrayed but are nevertheless firm and 
expressive. The broad treatment of the 
hair and the suggestion of beard accentuate 
rather than conceal the contour of the 
head. The neck, which is not so dispro- 
portionately long as in many of the 
imperial Roman portraits, ends in a fold 
of the mantle. The legend, IMP T AEL 
HADRI ANTONINUS (Imperator Titus 
Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus) is inscribed 
in letters of rare individuality, due per- 
haps to the slight widening of all lines at 
their terminals. The reverse bears the 
legend, AUG PIUS PM TR PCOS DES II 
(Augustus Pius Pontifex Maximus Trib- 
unicia Potestate Consul Designatus II), 
and the type represents a draped figure 
standing before an altar, the right hand 
outstretched. There is the usual border of 
dots. 

The policy of the Art Institute in regard 
to the development of its collections is 
exemplified in this group of coins. Artistic 
merit is the basis of its acquisitions. Rarity 
and historical significance are factors of 
but slight import in the selection of 
specimens suitable for the purposes of an 
art museum. It is hoped that the present 
collection may be augmented from time to 
time by the addition of more coins compar- 
able to these. D. B. 


3 Diameter, 1 Me weight 253.3 grains 
4 Diameter, 4”; weight, 107 grains 
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SICILIAN DRAWN-WORK OF EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
COLLECTION OF LACE LENT BY MRS. ROCKEFELLER McCORMICK 


THE McCORMICK LACE COLLECTION 


ROM its beginnings in the fifteenth 


century up to the present day, the art 
of lace-making is distinguished among 
handicrafts for its eventful history and for 
the definite phases through which it passed 


in its progress. To the workers of the 
Middle Ages, each new step was a triumph 
of creative imagination, so that great 
artists did not disdain to draw books of 
designs for the “noble and virtuous” 
ladies who spent their leisure hours with 
needle or bobbin. During the summer 
months the beautiful collection of old laces 
belonging to Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick 
has been on exhibit in Gunsaulus Hall, 
thus making it possible for many visitors 
to study at first hand the story of the last 
five centuries in the making of lace. 

The laces composing the collection have 
been expertly joined into coverlets. The 
illustration at the top of this page shows 
a coverlet made up of strips of fifteenth 


century Sicilian drawn-work, set together 
with coarse torchon laces from the peasant 
districts of Abruzzi. The designs of the 
drawn-work are most naive and are some- 
what archaic, since they were inspired by a 
period much earlier than that of the work 
itself. On the extreme right the pane! is 
composed of two confronting peacocks, 
drinking from a fountain, alternated with 
doves in pairs, and a conventional tree. 
The third panel from the right displays a 
rampant spotted leopard, a squirrel, can- 
delabra, and a crowned eagle. In the panel 
to the extreme left are a man and his wife 
in fifteenth century costume, a tree, and a 
stag with extraordinary, horizontal antlers. 
A small dog and a triangular bird are used 
to fill the spaces. Third from the left, rhe 
pattern shows a mythical creature known as 
the hippograph, with the horns of a buck, 
the wings of an eagle, and the neck of a 
giraffe; two crowned figures of Flemish 
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SICILIAN DRAWN-WORK OF EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
COLLECTION OF LACE LENT BY MRS. ROCKEFELLER McCORMICK 


origin, a lamb, and a double eagle. The 
eagle is of that Moorish type which bears 
so startling a resemblance to the birds of 
Aztec picture-writing. 

Drawn-work on fine linen was followed 
by drawn-work on coarse linen, or buratto, 
and this in turn by darned designs on net. 
Both these types, the buratto and the 
darned /acis, are remarkably well represent- 
ed in the collection. Contemporary with 
the lactis was cut-work, from which grew 
the beautiful reticello, the first real lace. 
Certain threads of the linen were drawn 
and cut, leaving other threads to form the 
skeleton of the design. On these remaining 
threads the reticello was worked in but- 
tonhole-stitch and a fine weaving-stitch. 
The many different pieces of reticello in 
Mrs. McCormick’s collection clearly illus- 
trate how the simple geometric patterns, 
demanded by the weave of the linen, grew 
to the more complex and unhampered 
designs that marked the later reticello. 
Soon the lace-makers tired of limitations 
and did away with them altogether, work- 
ing their designs with fine thread over a 
pattern traced on parchment. Thus was 
born the famous punto in aria, or “stitch in 
the air,” and thus lace became a thing 
quite apart from any parent fabric. 


Meanwhile another sort of lace-making 
was growing up—a craft in which bobbins 
and pillows were the tools. The difference 
between the needle-lace and the bobbin- 
lace is usually easy to detect, but occasion- 
ally the bobbin-worker copied the needle 
stitches so accurately that the eye is 
deceived. Another type of lace is mezzo 
punto, in which both sorts are combined, 
the pattern being woven with bobbins and 
the brides or fagoting done with the needle. 

Perhaps the most beautiful piece of 
punto in aria in the country is the “ Rose” 
(or “raised”) point example in Mrs. 
McCormick’s collection. The edges of the 
flowers and foliage are heavily padded, and 
over the cord thus formed is twisted a 
picéted chain. In the lower center of the 
piece, which is about six feet square, a 
pelican feeding her young with blood from 
her breast symbolizes the Eucharist, and 
confirms the impression that the former 
French owners used the lace as an altar- 
piece in their private chapel. 

Nothing among the bobbin-laces equals 
in magnificence this altar-cloth, though 
there are many yards of the finest Milan 
point and of the graceful Guipure de 
Venise, besides the pillow-laces from 
Flanders, Brussels, and Spain. 
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SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


sé RM is out of fashion, drawing is 
| pan of fashion, precision and delicacy 
of workmanship are out of fashion,” 
wrote Kenyon Cox in 1907 in explanation 
of the prejudice against the art of Lord 
Leighton. “The lover of beauty who has 
not to paint pictures or write criticisms 
does not much care and likes him as well 
as ever. As the whirligig goes round these 
things will come into fashion again.” 

The swinging of the pendulum in the 
direction of classicism, which this great 
American academician fifteen years ago 
predicted, seems now under way. It may 
be interesting to approach the special 
exhibitions for the summer at the Art 
Institute (which will continue through 
September) with this idea in mind. While 
it is not claimed that the classic spirit is 
the predominating note here, the works of 
a few artists may perhaps provide sufficient 
excuse for focusing the attention on form, 
and the other canvases may by contrast 
take on a fresh aspect. 

The group of Greek and Roman marbles 
belonging to Joseph Brummer displayed 
in the Michelangelo court are particularly 
conducive to putting one in the mood for 
the classic, for the Greeks in their knowl- 
edge of rhythm, balance, and proportion 
in sculpture have set the standard for all 
times for the art of form. 

Passing into the next gallery one finds 
the reaction toward the so-called academic 
in contemporary European art effectively 
illustrated by the exhibition of Alexandre 
lacovleff, who, it is claimed, is inclined to 
the classic because of his Greek ancestry. 
lacovleff went to the Italian realists for his 
direct inspiration, but some of his fellow 
artists in Paris have resurrected the dis- 
carded Ingres for their leader. This 
recent movement may perhaps be consid- 
ered an aftermath of cubism and with post- 
impressionism represents a revolt against 
impressionism. Iacovleff, however, draws 
a fine distinction between his art, which he 
says is the result of “the maximum of the 
will of the artist,”’ and the cubists’, which is 
“more abstract.” 


The adjoining gallery on the left contain- 
ing Mr. Ryerson’s Winslow Homer water 
colors may typify the impressionistic 
movement in art against which Iacovleff 
is revolting. Though Homer was not so 
much of a colorist as many of the impres- 
sionists, his attempt to express with truth- 
fulness the effects he saw in nature was 
founded on tone rather than on form. On 
going to the gallery at the right of [aco- 
vleff’s display a spirit more kindred to that 
of the Russian painter’s will be found in the 
group of paintings by Arthur B. Davies 
from Mr. Ryerson’s collection. Iacovle'f, 
the realist and mystic, and Davies, the 
poet and classicist, may seem to have little 
in common, but, in the art of both, form 
plays an important part. While with the 
Russian it is consciously and intensively 
sought for, with the American, who is 
absorbed in abstract design and poetical 
ideas, it is apparently not the result of a 
conscious effort. The painting “Dawn 
flower” was chosen for reproduction here 
because it is an unusually fine example of 
the classic in Davies’ art. The steps by 
which Davies arrived at the difficult art 
of combining a feeling for form with 
design and at the same time introducing 
rhythm of color may be learned by com- 
paring the works of his different periods as 
shown in this group of his paintings. 

The art of Bryson Burroughs has been 
associated with Davies’, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to study his 
“Fishermen” in the Friends of American 
Art Collection. The two artists’ interest 
in classical themes is expressed in totally 
different ways. Burroughs with his de- 
pendence on outline and disregard of the 
third dimension represents the primitive 
tradition of Puvis de Chavannes, while 
Davies’ art is reminiscent of the Venetians. 
Another American classicist, also repre- 
sented in the Friends of American \rt 
Collection, is Vedder. The strong deco:a- 
tive and imaginative qualities in this 
artist’s work, exemplified here in his “ Faces 
gathering in the stars,” should not be 
overlooked. 
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The gallery devoted to the Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick collection might come next in 
this résumé. It provides excellent material 
for an understanding of the all-absorbing 
interest in landscape painting in the nine- 
teenth century, which gradually led the 
artist away from a study of form to color. 
Constable, Rousseau, Corot, Inness—each 
represents a step in the evolution of land- 
scape painting by which the artist grad- 
ually freed himself from a desire to re- 
produce actualities—third-dimensional vis- 
tas and the roundness of trees, and sought 
through color to express mood. The lumi- 
nists carried the artist further in this direc- 
tion, with a result such as is to be seen in 
Metcalf’s “Early spring in Central Park,” 
while on the opposite wall Redfield’s snow 
scene with its iridescence of color, crispness 
of line, and decorative feeling is both in- 
tellectual and emotional in its appeal. It 
is interesting to note in this connection 
how. the leafless trees of winter and the 
strong contrasts of snow, sky, and streams 
in sunlight call for clearly defined lines and 
suggest patterns; this may be seen in al- 
most any of the snow pictures in the 
Friends of American Art or in Mr. Schulze’s 
collections. 

Kenyon Cox’s remark about the art of 
Lord Leighton quoted at the beginning of 
this article may give added in‘erest to this 
artist’s picture, “The Angel of Death,” 
from the collection of Mr. Butler. It well 
exemplifies the attention to drawing given 
by the Pre-Raphaelites and other artists of 
their period, as do the group of paintings 
from Mr. Hutchinson’s collection—Ros- 
setti’s “Beata Beatrix,’ Watts’ ‘‘ Death 
and Faith,” and Boughton’s “The last 
minstrel.”” The literary painting calls for 
a certain definiteness and preciseness of 
handling which is likely to result in a neg- 
lect of color. 

The freedom of the French artist, un- 
restricted by any literary motives, is 
strongly shown by contrast in this same 
gallery. The Frenchmen might either 
revel in color as did Gaston La Touche 
(represented by his “Pagan tountain” 
from the Chauncey McCormick collection) 
or set for himself problems in fore-shorten- 


DAWN FLOWER—PAINTING BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MARTIN A. RYERSON 


ing and perspective at the same time he 
indulged in color, as did Lucien Simon in 
“Men on the breakwater.” 

In this rather analytical survey of the 
summer exhibitions it has not been the in- 
tention to isolate color and form from one 
another in the mind of the reader. “Color 
and drawing,”’ said Rodin, “one cannot be 
admired without the other, for they are 
one.” Fashions in art may result in one or 
the other predominating, according to 
whether the spirit of the age is emotional 
or intellectual. But the real test of paint- 
ing depends rather on the “significant” 
use of color and form. They are merely the 
artists’ means of expressing that balancing 
of pure design and representation which 
makes good painting. M.B.W. 


FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 


LANS are now under way to make 
the special exhibitions for this season 
as comprehensive and high in qual- 
ity as possible. The program of exhibitions 
as far as it has been completed is given on 
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page 63. Considerable attention is now 
being given to make the exhibitions within 
the season cover the various periods and 
fields of art. It is hoped that the physical 
difficulties which seem to prevent the dis- 
play of sculpture may be overcome so that 
the people of Chicago may have better 
opportunities for knowing some of the 
finest work which is being produced in this 
branch of art. More attention is also being 
given to developing exhibitions of drawings 
and prints. It is planned to extend the 
policy of initiating exhibitions to include 
all of the various arts. 

The new season will be opened about the 
middle of September with a display of 
modern Austrian applied art, which has 
been brought to this country by the 
Wiener Werkstaette of New York and 
arranged by Joseph Urban, the well-known 
stage designer. While the purpose of this 
exhibition is to keep the art tradition of 
Vienna intact during the trying period of 
reconstruction, the most significant thing 
about it from the American viewpoint is 
the way the modern Viennese has com- 
bined the fine and applied arts in a har- 
monious ensemble. Their interior decora- 
tions will provide a most stimulating ob- 
ject lesson for the American artist. At the 
same time, as a study of the modern spirit 
in decorative art, and of that almost un- 
rivaled spirit of true craftsmanship which 
the Viennese has inherited, this exhibition 
promises to be one of unusual interest. 

Late in September the Department of 
Prints will exhibit the etchings and draw- 
ings of Jules De Bruycker, an artist whose 
work has never been shown in this coun- 
try, but who possesses such exceptional 
ability and appeal that he demands at- 
tention. De Bruycker is a Belgian of 
Ghent, until recently a refugee in England. 
The production of his years of exile and 
the period following are exquisitely sensi- 
tive, and at the same time a well-balanced 
humorous strain runs throughout them. In 
his works is to be found a searching delin- 
eation of character, as in early Flemish 
painting. The Art Institute has arranged 
to send this exhibition on a circuit to other 
museums. 


For the annual exhibition of Americar‘ 
paintings and sculpture which opens No- 
vember 2 the usual eight prizes and medals 
are being offered with the addition of the 
Charles S. Peterson Purchase. Prize for 
which $1,000 is available this year. 

It is planned to hold the Second Retro- 
spective Alumni Exhibition of the Schoo! 
of the Art Institute from December 15 t«: 
January 15. After the success of the first 
exhibition which was held in 1918, the 
Alumni realized the value of such an 
artistic résumé and requested that one 
of these be held every five years. The 
scope of the exhibition will be wide, in- 
cluding the best work of former students. 
and former and present instructors in ail 
the fields of artistic expression. It will, 
however, be limited to what has been ex- 
ecuted within the last five years. The 
William M. R. French Memorial Gold 
Medal will be awarded, and certificates of 
merit will be presented to those who have 
performed the most distinguished work in 
all of the branches. Special juries will be 
appointed for painting and sculpture, 
architecture, the graphic arts, and the 
applied arts; also juries for Alumni wishing 
to send their work from New York and 
Taos, New Mexico. 


THE PALMER COLLECTION 
OF LITTLE MASTERS 


ROM time to time since the first 
| in April 1919 the BuLLEeTIN has 

reported new accessions to the col- 
lection of Little Masters’ engravings from 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr., but per- 
haps it is not realized to what extent this 
collection has grown. 

There are now over one hundred and 
fifty of these excellent examples of the work 
of that group of men influenced by Diirer 
during his lifetime and working in his 
manner for several decades after his death. 
Rich in invention and breaking away from 
the churchly mythology, they produced <e- 
lightfully fresh and graceful compositicns 
on plates of such small dimensions t! at 


they have been called the Little Maste:s. 
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During the year 
1919 there were added 
forty-seven of these 
tiny masterpieces; in 
1920, nearly two doz- 
en more; and in 1921 
these were augmented 
by a like number. 
In the earlier months 
of the present year 
about sixty more 
were given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Palmer so 
that the collection is 
now becoming a rep- 
resentative one. The 
group of prints from 
this collection which 
were shown during 
the summer in Gallery 
256 devoted to recent 
accessions have been chosen for comment 
here. 

The woodcuts by Aldegrever, part of the 
set of “ The fall and redemption of man” are 
altogether surprising in the variety of 
groupings the artist has effected, and the 
condition of the prints is excellent, even 
though there were one or two in each frame 
that have not the quality of the other 
impressions. The Ecce Homo, a small 
circular engraving by the Master S., is a 
telling rendition of the subject as well as 
an entertaining arrangement in the circle. 
The very small engravings by Hans 
Sebald Beham, episodes in the tale of 
Hercules, are amazing bits of execution, 
while the likewise small ornamental plate 
by Barthel Beham is beautiful in design. 

The Martin Zasinger “St. Catherine and 
St. Ursula,” although leaving something 
‘to be desired as to quality, has bits of 
landscape of unsurpassed quaintness. Lu- 
cas Cranach is represented by an ex- 
cellent woodcut, and three Altdorfers— 
“Return of Joshua and Caleb,” “Knight 
of the Sacrament,” and a Crucifixion— 
display his sketchier manner of using the 
graver. A Crucifixion by Georg Pencz and 
a bit of ornament by Jacob Binck attract 
in the same degree as the foregoing. 

The portrait of Columbus and the St. 


HERCULES SLAYING THE HYDRA BY HANS SEBALD BEHAM—IN 
COLLECTION OF LITTLE MASTERS ENGRAVINGS PRESENTED 
BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER, JR. 


Luke by Dirk van Staren show character- 
istic work of a later time. A most unusual 
and amusing print is Israhel van Mecken- 
em’s “Two wild men” —infoliated horsemen 
in combat, while the “ Four naked women”’ 
is of course copied from Diirer’s well-known 
study. This last group seem to belong to 
another current of art. They too are con- 
cerned with beauty, but the Little Masters 
show a more childlike approach to it. 
For the first time the masses were appealed 
to and things interesting to them were 
displayed. This is a part of their appeal 
today. W. McC. McK. 


THE LIBRARY 
Ater the important books added to 


the Ryerson Library during the sum- 

mer a few have been selected for 

brief description. The first of four parts 
of Céramique d’extréme Orient has been 
received. Henri Riviére, the author, owns 
many of the examples comprised, and 
practically all are from private or dealers’ 
collections in Paris and London. They 
range from pre-Han terra-cottas to nine- 
teenth century Japanese work and are 
given the benefit of full color reproduction. 
The Thousand Buddhas, “‘ Ancient Bud- 
dhist paintings from the cave temples of 
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SAINT ROMAN, MARTYR——PAINTING BY 
ZURBARAN IN LOAN COLLECTION IN 
GALLERY I 


Tun-Huang on the western frontier of 
China, recovered and described by Aurel 
Stein, K.C.I.E.,” is best recommended by 
its full title and the name of its author, 
whose Desert Cathay and Serindia described 
his expedition in full. In the course of his 
second Central Asian journey carried out 
in 1906-08 under orders of the government 
of India, the author discovered these 
priceless rolled-up paintings in a sealed 
chapel at the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas where they apparently were 
hastily thrust at the time of a Tartar 
invasion. 

Die Wiener Gobelins-Sammlung, a small 
edition issued in 1920 in fourteen sections, 
illustrates 280 examples of tapestry weav- 
ing in the Austrian state collection, former- 
ly the Imperial collection. A few plates 
are colored and all are mounted. The 
scale is so reduced that inscriptions, 
signatures, and details are often lost; the 
shadows are rather black, yet as a whole 
the collection is well exhibited, and valu- 
able documentation has been supplied by 
Ludwig Baldass. 


Handzeichnungen alter Meister aus der 
Albertiner und anderen Sammlungen, 1896- 
1908, and a supplement, bringing the 
collection to the present time, compri-e 
thirteen portfolios. In these fifteen hun- 
dred lithographic facsimiles there is seen 
no attempt to use the most suitable pap:r 
for the various types of drawings; and 
there is much loss in reproduction un- 
doubtedly. Yet the student of line and 
the critic must rejoice in this publication, 
for the Albertina, like the Uffizi collection, 
is inevitably to be consulted in any e.- 
haustive study of painting or drawing. 


ZURBARAN’S SAINT ROMAN, 
THE MARTYR 


MONG the Spanish paintings in the 
anonymous loan collection in Gal- 
lery 1 is “St. Roman, the martyr.” 

a remarkably fine example of the work of 
Zurbaran. In this picture, which is illus- 
trated above, may be studied to aid- 
vantage both the individual style of this 
painter and those qualities which he had in 
common with the Spanish naturalistic 
school of the seventeenth century. Zur- 
baran was a contemporary of Velasque, 
Murillo and Ribera. At the invitation of 
Velasquez he was called to the court of 
Philip IV and painted ten compositions 
illustrating the history of Hercules. 

Zurbaran’s talent did not manifest it- 
self in fanciful mythological scenes, and ie 
soon freed himself from the patronage of 
the King and followed his natural inclina- 
tions in the field of religious painting. 
Monks and saints were the subjects in 
which he found most pleasure; and these 
were most frequently treated singly, «s 
in the Saint Roman. It was but seldom 
that he attempted large compositions with 
many figures, though his masterpiece “| ve 
Apotheosis of Saint Thomas Aquin:;” 
showed that he could handle such com)!|i- 
cated themes if he so desired. 

Zurbaran might well have been one of 
the holy order himself, so completely «id 
he comprehend the cold pietistic life of 
the monk. His very style of painting 
conformed to the spirit of his subject. 
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The large simple masses of the monkish 
garb compelled a dignified, architectonic 
handling —a severity of treatment in 
keeping with the theme; and the exagger- 
ated contrasts of light and shade added to 
the dramatic effect which is so essentially 
Spanish. The same may be said of his 
pictures of saints. 

The intensive pursuit of naturalism by 
this painter led him to make strongly 
individualized portraits of his monks. He 
never allowed himself the freedom of 
creating idealized types, not even in the 
depicting of angels. But his naturalism 
stops short of that of Velasquez, for it 
never took him so far that he learned to 
envelop his figures in atmosphere. 

Saint Roman is undoubtedly an actual 
portrait of some pious friend of ZurbarAn’s, 
playing the réle of the deacon of Caesarea 
who was commanded by the Emperor 
Galerius to have his tongue cut out be- 
cause of his aggressiveness in preaching. 
The artist paints him with his tongue in 
his hand and still preaching. Barulas, the 
little boy at his side, who according to 
the legend suffered martyrdom with him, 
has a mark on his neck which indicates 
his beheadal. He may be assumed to be a 
faithful likeness of some child who played 
about the painter’s studio, possibly one of 
the painter’s own children. His relation 
with things celestial is indicated by a halo, 
but his short leather sandals exposing his 
toes, and his precisely cut hair, like that of 
Velasquez’s little princes, also suggest that 
some little Sevillian boy was the model. 

With the same truthfulness and atten- 
tion to detail was painted the cope of 
the saint—its orphrey of elaborate heavy 
gold embroidery and the embroidered 
cartouches of religious characters, two of 
whom appear to be Moses and Aaron. 
But the painters of this period had not yet 
mastered the reproduction of the actual 
texture of fabrics, and the conscientious- 
ness of the religious painter, intent on 
ecclesiastic details and symbols, prevented 
him from grasping an ensemble of color. 
In the same realistic way he paints the book 
in the saint’s hand, which contains the 
inscription in bold letters (as though the 


painter deliberately intended to make them 
legible), “The holy Roman prayed saying, 
‘O Lord Jesus Christ, show Thy power 
that Thy Holy Name may be praised as 
it is blessed in Heaven.’ Pray for us, O 
happy Roman, that we may worthily ob- 
tain the promises of Christ.” 

Zurbaran had not advanced quite far 
enough in his art to entirely free himself 
of. that tendency of the unsophisticated 
early painter to tell more than one story 
on a single canvas. At the right of the 
picture in the middle distance (scarcely 
observable in the illustration) is another 
episode in the martyrdom of the saint, his 
preparation for death by fire. 

The spacious hilly landscape suggests 
Italian influence. Compared with the Saint 
Lorenz dated by Kehrer as 1636 it has more 
depth. This leads him to believe the Saint 
Roman may have been done two years later. 
At any rate its monumental spirit puts it 
in Zurbaran’s best period—the thirties. 

The Art Institute is particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to show such a splendid 
example of the work of this great Spanish 
artist. This picture with the two canvases 
by Ribera in the Old Masters Room gives 
the student of art an opportunity to form 
some conception of the salient character- 
istics of the Spanish Renaissance. 


NOTES 
ee VASE ON COVER—On the 


cover is illustrated an oxybaphon,' 

a large, deep, wide-mouthed Greek 
wine-vase. Since 1892 this vase has been 
in the private collection of Martin A. Ryer- 
son who purchased it in Paris at the Van 
Branteghem sale. It is recorded as having 
been found at Capua and, because of its 
excellent condition, makes an important 
addition to the small group of red-figure 
vases in the permanent collection of the 
Art Institute. The total number of this 
class in the collection is only nine, but the 
reader’s attention is called to them as 
typical and excellent specimens of their 
class. The one which we have described 
above and its companion pieces may be 
seen on exhibition in Gunsaulus Hall. 
1 Height, 1514”; diameter, 1614” 
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Tue Scnooot—The autumn term of the 
school begins on September 27, and regis- 
tration in the lower school will be com- 
pleted on September 25. About September 
1, Raymond J. Ensign, formerly head of 
the decorative design department of the 
Cleveland School of Arts, will take up his 
new duties as Dean of the School. The 
summer school has had an enrollment of 443 
up to August 1. 

In the Chicago Tribune mural competition 
the first prize of $5,000 was awarded to 
Pau! C. Chapman; and in the Chicago Daily 
News fountain competition the first prize 
of $1,000 went to Ida McClelland Stout. 


Cotor Print Exuisition—During the 
summer the color prints made of paint- 
ings in the Art Institute’s collections have 
been displayed together on the balcony of 
the east wing. The publication of these 
forty-two color prints has covered a period 
of years, during which time the printers, 
S. D. Childs and Co., and the engravers, 
Jahn and Ollier, codperating with the 
Museum, have spared no effort to repro- 
duce with the most exactitude possible the 
colors and values of the original paintings. 
These prints are permanently on display 
at the sales desks and are for sale. 


Tue Porrer Patmer GaLLertes—On 
July 11 Galleries 25 and 26, now to be 
known as the Potter Palmer Galleries, 
were opened. These rooms contain the 
collection of French paintings presented to 
the Museum by Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Honoré Palmer, and Potter Palmer, Jr. 
The complete renovation which these two 
galleries have undergone has done much 
to enhance the exposition of the paintings. 
The uniqueness of this important collection 
was discussed in the May BuLtetin; there 
was also a list of the fifty-two paintings 
which make up the collection. 


New CataLocue—A reprint of that part 
of the 1920 handbook which dealt with 
paintings, with the necessary changes to 
bring it up-to-date has been published. 


Deatu oF Captain WaALLER—Thomas 
S. Waller, Captain of the Guards, passed 


away on June 4. During the twenty-nine 
years in which he served the Art Institute, 
he endeared himself to all his associates, 
both the staff and the trustees, through 
the charm and graciousness of his person- 
ality and through his sympathetic spirit of 
coéperation. His magnetism and friend- 
liness contributed much to that atmosphere 
of hospitality which the Art Institute has 
always sought to preserve toward the 
public, and the courtesy and dignity for 
which he stood have established whar 
might be called a morale among the 
Institute’s corps of guards. His contr:- 
bution to the Art Institute still lives, while 
he in person has passed on. Willis Porter 
has been appointed as Acting Captain of 
the Guards to take his place. 


Museum Instruction—October 1 the 
Museum Instruction Department will be- 
gin its weekly lessons in art appreciation 
with Miss Helen Parker instructor. The 
second week of October Mrs. Herman 
Hall’s class work will begin with “Com- 
parative painting,” ‘“‘Interior decoration,” 
and “Oriental crafts.”” Miss Sargent, the 
assistant, will take charge of the children’s 
classes and the docent work with adults. 
Details concerning the courses will be sent 
on request. The summer classes under the 
direction of Mrs. Hall had an attendance 
of 1,335 for June and July. There is a 
promise of similar interest in August. 


New INstaLtations AND Loans—1 hie 
Blanxius Collection of English and Ameri- 
can Ceramics has been installed in new 
oak cases in the first gallery in Gunsaulus 
Hall. The collection of musical instruments 
presented by Miss Alice Getty has been 
re-installed in one of the galleries at the 
east end of Gunsaulus Hall. In the north- 
west corner of the balcony at the head of 
the grand stairway have been placed in 
interesting group of examples of Indi.n 
art. Loans by Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick and Mrs. Potter Palmer, and 
from the collection lent anonymously, com- 
bined with material already in the p:r- 
manent collections, has made possible «n 
eighteenth century French room in Gul- 


lery 14. 
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Beneractors, Br- 
quests, Girrs—Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. 
Shedd have been 
made Benefactors of 
the Art Institute, and 
their names will be 
placed on the bronze 
tablet of Benefactors 
in appreciation of 
their gift of $50,000. 

Joseph Winter- 
botham has donated 
$3,200 for the pur- 
chase of an oil paint- 
ing of a foreign sub- 
ject by a foreign 
artist, eventually to 
be placed in the 
Winterbotham room. 

A bequest of $20,- 
ooo has been received from the estate of 
Helen Minerva Galloway, the income of 
which is to be used for the purchase of 
books for the Library. This is divided in 
two funds of $10,000 each, tosbe known as 
the Mark Kimball Memorial Fund and the 
Mrs. Mark Kimball Memorial Fund. 

From the Joseph G. Snydacker estate 
there has been received a collection of 
paintings valued at $20,000, which the 
Trustees have been authorized to sell, 
and from the proceeds to create a fund 
to be known as the Joseph G. Snydacker 
Fund to establish scholarships in the 
School. The paintings include works by 
Blakelock, Wyant, Jacque, Israels, and 
Constable. 


New SuPERINTENDENT OF BuiLpINGc— 
James F. McCabe has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Building—a newly 
created position at the Art Institute, but 
one which is included in the regular ad- 
ministration of all large museums. Mr. 
McCabe’s duties will include the super- 
vision of all the mechanical activities. He 
is unusually well equipped for this work, 
having served the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts as assistant superintendent and the 


TWO WILD MEN BY ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM—IN COLLECTION OF LITTLE 
MASTERS ENGRAVINGS PRESENTED BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER, JR. 


Cleveland Museum of Art as superin- 
tendent. He comes September 1. 


Water Cotor Prizes—In the Second 
International Exhibition of Water Colors 
the Brown and Bigelow Purchase Prize of 
$500 was awarded to the English aquarel- 
list, W. Russell Flint, for ‘‘Wet sands, 
Bamburgh.” The remaining prizes were 
won by American artists; the B. A. 
Eckhart Purchase Prize of $250 by Frank 
Snapp for “A reflection”; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Purchase Prize of 
$150 by John R. Frazier for “The Goulart 
House, Provincetown”; the C. E. Kremer 
Purchase Prize of $100 by George Pearse 
Ennis for “Home port”; the William H. 
Tuthill Purchase Prize of $100 by Clifford 
Addams for “Cottages in Wales.” 


Deatu oF C. BartLett— 
Adolphus C. Bartlett, a Governing Member 
of the Art Institute since 1883 and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees for twenty- 
five years, died on May 30. Resolutions 
were passed at the June meeting of the 
Board of Trustees in appreciation of his 
loyal service to the Art Institute. 
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ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
Aprit—Aucust 1922 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
1 painting, Conrad Zeller, by Christoph Amberger. Purchase from - 
S. B. Williams Fund. 
1 bronze by Jacob Epstein. rie of George F. Porter. 
I painting by Wallace L. De W Gift of the artist. 
1 painting by Mary Cassatt. eatin anonymously. 
aac ‘The wave, by Chester Beach. Gift of Dr. D. D. Van d. 
rift 
THE WAVE BY CHESTER by Henry Bouchard. Purchased from Ella M. 
ACH—GIFT OF DR. D. D. chapper fun 
7 VAN DE GRIFT I te by Walter Gay. Lent by Chauncey McCormick. 
9 Spanish paintings—s5 by Goya, 3 by El Greco, and 1 by Ramén 
Casas. Lent anonymousl 
ainting by Sano di Pietro. 1 sculpture, Eve, by Rodin. Lent by Martin A. Ryerson. 

6 Dutch paintings. Lent by Charles L. Hutchinson. 1 painting by Carlsen lent by Paul Schulze. 
Special exhibitions—z2,000 items, the School exhibition. 94 items, the Art Students’ League 
exhibition. 50 paintings and drawings by A. lacovleff lent by the artist. 39 paintings of English, 
French, and American schools lent by Cyrus H. McCormick. 6 paintings of the modern school 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick. 


Decorative Arts 
2 lace handkerchiefs. Gift of Dr. D. D. Van de Grift. 
af flute. Gift of Miss Alice Getty. 
ooked rug. Purchased from Uihlein Fund. 
: examples of French furniture, 1 Italian spinet, 1 French chandelier and 2 sconces. Lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick. 
2 rugs, 1 Savonnerie and 1 Spanish needlework. Lent anonymously. 
4 examples of Spanish church silver. Lent anonymously. 


51 examples of English lustre. Lucy Maud Docking Collection. 


4 examples of pewter. Lent by Edward E. Ayer. 
Se cial exhibitions—24 lace coverlets. Lent by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. 


Prints AND Water CoLors 
8 etchings by contemporary artists. Gift of Chicago Society of Etchers. 
4 etchings by contemporary artists. Frank G. Logan Purchase Prizes. 
2 drawings—1 by Guercino, 1 by Marquet; 1 etching by Mary Coulter. Gift of Arthur T. Aldis. 
1 etching by De Bruycker. Gift of R. B. Harshe 
5 engravings by Redon. Gift of Thomas B. Marston and Mrs. H. N. Tuttle. 
4 engravings—1 by Desnoyers, 1 af Bervic, 1 by Strange, 1 by Drevet. 1 etching by Haden. Gi/’ 
of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
etc ine by Haden. Gift of Henry 
. Fran 
I etching by Hankey. Giftof Mrs. 
Ann Ellis Cunningham. ° 
1,713. drawings of the Italian 
school and 1,944 of other schools. 
Gift of William F. E. Gurley in 
memory of Leonora Hall Gurley. 
18 drawmgs, including works by 
Clausen, Brangwyn, Rothenstein, 
Dodd, Legros, Bone, Schwabe, 
Poynter, Ingres, Hill, Copley, 
nard, Fraser, Pryde, Carriére, 
Henderson, Gauguin. Gift of 
Robert Allerton. 
2 water colors—1 by Marold, 1 
by Uprka. Gift of Chicago Friends 
PAINTING BY MARY CAS- _ of Czecho-Slovak Art. CHINESE MORTUARY TABLE 
SATT PRESENTED ANONY- water colors—1 by W. Russell PURCHASED FOR NICKERSO> 
MOUSLY hine. Brotwwn and Bigelow Purchase. COLLECTION 
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Prize. 1 by Frank Snapp, B. 4. Eckhart Purchase Prize, 1 by John R. Frazier, Frank G. Logan 
Purchase Prize. 1 by ee P. Ennis, C. E. Kremer Purchase Prize. 1 by Clifford Addams, 
William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize. 

5 lithographs by Whistler. Lent by Mrs. Bryan Lathrop. 

pecial exhibition of color etchings—44 by Bernard Boutet de Monvel and 16 by George Senseney 

. lent by Brown-Robertson Co. 83 etchings from the Clarence Buckingham Collection, including 52 

by D. Y. Cameron, 25 by James McBey, 3 by Affleck, and 3 by Farrell. 145 dry points and 
color etchings by Mary Cassatt, 10 lent by Martin A. Ryerson and 135 lent by Robert Hartshorn. 
ic etchings by Whistler lent by Mrs. Bryan Lathrop. 6 Dirers and 23 Rembrandts from the John 

. Wrenn collection. 


ORIENTAL ART 
32 Japanese textile fragments and 60 designs for textiles. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 
4 Chinese coins, 33 Japanese coins. Gift of W. F. Dunham. 
I reproduction century Japanese makimono. of R. Fukui. 
6 examples of Chinese pottery and 4 porcelains. The Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 
13 examples of Chinese and Korean pottery. Lent by Russell Tyson. 
1 Ming bowl. Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
1 Indo-Ispahan rug. Lent anonymously. 
1 wood carving, replica of Ahmadabad window. Lent by Eames MacVcagh. 
2 examples of Indian art. Lent by Orientalia. 


CLassicaL SECTION 
2 Greek vases. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 
14 classical coins. Gift of W. F. Dunham. 
Special exhibition of 11 sculptures lent by Joseph Brummer. 


Tue Liprary 
240 volumes. 92 purchased and 148 presented, consisting of 24 on painting, including Millet 
raconté par lui-méme, by Rtncsnn-SEienens 16 on sculpture, 35 on graphic arts, 39 on general 
art and archaeology, 41 on design and applied arts, including Der Orientteppich, by Grote- 
Hasenbalg, Etoffes d’ameublement style empire, by Dumonthier, Les tapisseries des chasses de 
Maximilien, Documents de feronnerie ancienne by Contet; 55 continuations, 23 miscellaneous, 7 


architecture. 64 photographs presented, 110 slides purchased and 7 presented, 16 color prints 
purchased and 2 presented, 264 post cards presented. 


EXHIBITIONS 
May 1922—JUNE 1923 


May—Etchings by D. Y. Cameron and James McBey from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. 

June—(1) Paintings and drawings by Alexandre E. Iacovleff. (2) Loan exhibitions of 
paintings from the collections of Martin A. Ryerson, Charles L. Hutchinson, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, Edward B. Butler, and 
Paul Schulze. (3) Collection of European and Oriental art. (4) Classical sculpture 
lent by Joseph Brummer. (5) Laces lent by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. (6) 
Recent accessions. (7) Paintings from the Friends of American Art and permanent 
collection. (8) Art Institute color prints. 

July—(1) Etchings by Whistler lent by Mrs. Bryan Lathrop. (z) Etchings by Rem- 
brandt and engravings by Diirer from the John H. Wrenn Collection. (3) Manu- 
scripts from the Institute’s collection. (4) Selected group of drawings from the 
Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 

July 11—Opening of the Potter Palmer Galleries of French paintings. 

Se ptember—October—Modern Austrian art. 

October—Etchings and drawings by Jules De Bruycker. 

November—(1) Oriental rugs lent by James F. Ballard. (2) Work of Joseph Pennell. 

November 2—December 10, inclusive—Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of American 


Paintings and Sculpture. 
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December 15—January 15, inclus  e—Second Retrospective Exhibition of the Alumni 
Association of the School of ‘F'1e Art Institute of Chicago. 

December—January—Early Italian engravings lent by Paul Sachs. 

December 28—January 13, inclusive—Annual exhibition by Chicago Chapter of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 

February 1—March 11, inclusive—(1) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the 
management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

March—French portrait engravings of the eighteenth century. 

March 20—April 22, inclusive—Third Annual International Exhibition of Water Colors. 

May—English mezzotints. 

May 1—31, inclusive—(1) Annual architectural exhibition. (2) Applied arts exhibition. 

May 27—June 11, inclusive—Annual exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 

June—Exchings by Alphonse Legros. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AND 
Fripays at 4 P.M. Neary ILLUsTRATED BY STEREOPTICON 


OcToBER 
3 Lecture: “French stained glass in the Middle Ages.” Prof. Franck Louis 
Schoell. 
6 Lecture: “Gothic sculpture in France.” Lorado Taft. 
10 Lecture: “French stained glass in the Renaissance.”’ Prof. Franck Louis Schoell. 
13 Lecture: “‘Sculpture of the Renaissance in France.”’ Lorado Taft. 


17 Concert: 
20 Lecture: 
24 Lecture: 
27 Lecture: 
31 Lecture: 


By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

“French sculpture, XVII and XVIII centuries.” Lorado Taft. 
“Early American painters.” John Hill Morgan. 

“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

“The Gothic period in dwellings and furnishings.”’ Prof. Stella Skinner. 


NoveEMBER . 
3 Lecture: “Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
7 Lecture: “Oriental rugs.”” A. U. Dilley. 
10 Lecture: ‘Contemporary French sculpture.”” Lorado- Taft. 
14 Lecture: “Our daily contacts with the designer’s art.” Raymond P. Ensign. 
17 Lecture: “Sculpture of Central Europe.” Lorado Taft. 
21 Lecture: “The art and architecture of India.” Prof. Walter Eugene Clark. 
28 Lecture: “The genius of American art.” Roya! Cortissoz. 
DecEMBER 
1 Lecture: ‘English sculpture.”’ Lorado Taft. 
5 Concert: By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
8 Lecture: “‘ American sculpture.”” Lorado Taft. 
12 Lecture: “The enjoyment of composition in painting.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
15 Lecture: “American scu!pture.” Lorado Taft. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock, 
beginning October 15. George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

Six concerts of chamber music will be given on Sunday evenings beginning Februar / 
fourth. Admission 25 cents. 
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